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THE INFLUENCE OF THE YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION UPON THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 



CECIL CLARE NORTH 
Chicago 



In a previous article the author of this paper has discussed the 
characteristics of the religious life of the college students as illustrated 
in the case of certain universities of the western part of the United 
States. It is the purpose of the present paper to inquire what agen- 
cies are at work, and what is being accomplished toward a solution 
of the problems thus presented. 

We naturally ask first of the scope and influence of the work 
done by the college faculty for religious instruction and cultivation. 
In all of the colleges investigated, except four, regular daily chapel 
services are held. Attendance is voluntary in all the state institu- 
tions and the one independent college, but required in the church 
colleges. In the last two classes the services are almost if not wholly 
religious, while in all the state institutions save one a part of the 
service is of a secular nature. It appears that the chief reason for 
the introduction of short talks on general topics and other secular 
features in most of the state universities arises from a desire to 
attract a larger attendance and make the meeting an occasion of 
emphasizing the community spirit in the college. 

In but two of all the colleges is there an official Sunday service, 
at both of which attendance is voluntary. One other, however, 
required attendance at some church once on Sunday. In one of 
those having an official service the exercises are conducted by a 
university chaplain, in the other by a university preacher, usually 
brought in from out of town and who is usually engaged for a num- 
ber of Sundays in succession. With these minor exceptions there are 
no facilities for public worship on Sunday provided by the colleges. 
Attendance by the students at city churches is a matter extremely 
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difficult to investigate with any degree of accuracy, but the impres- 
sion seems to prevail that it is somewhat irregular and not large. 1 

Three of the institutions have college chaplains who have charge 
of the daily chapel exercises, but who are regular members of the 
faculty, offering courses of instruction. It is significant, however, 
that the idea of the old college pastorate has passed completely out 
of existence. It is also significant to note in this connection that the 
number of instructors in the faculty who have been clergymen is 
exceedingly small. In three cases the number runs as high as six, 
which is the highest point reached. In nine cases it is below three. 
There appears no difference between the state schools and the church 
schools in this regard. In the ten leading denominational schools of 
this section the number in no case was above six and in the majority 
of these is below four. 

In thirteen of the colleges under consideration courses of instruc- 
tion are offered on biblical interpretation and history. In but two 
of these is any of the work required. The enrolment in the elective 
courses varies widely, the largest number of cases showing from 
twenty to forty during the year, but in three cases approximating 
one hundred. In but three cases are there regular chairs of biblical 
instruction, and in none any instruction on subjects that used to 
appear under such titles as "Christian Evidences." 

The most significant mark, however, which differentiates the 
college education today from that of our fathers is the fact that the 
members of the faculty, as faculty men, do not recognize any 
responsibility for the development of the religious life of the students. 
There are two partial exceptions to this in the replies from the presi- 
dents of the colleges under consideration. In one of these institutions 
an evangelistic meeting of two weeks is held yearly under the direc- 
tion of the college authorities, sometimes being led by the president 
and members of the faculty. In the other, members of the faculty 
lead regular weekly class prayer meetings. With these exceptions the 
replies of the presidents on this point were all to the effect that, 
beyond the chapel exercises, the curriculum courses on biblical 
subjects (not offered in all), and the recognition of moral and 
Christian principles, the development of the religious life of students 

1 See Scott, Biblical World, July, 1905. 
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is left to the voluntary organizations of the students. In four cases, 
two of which are state institutions, the college takes official recogni- 
tion of the student Christian associations. In these two state 
institutions the college pays a part of the salary of the general 
secretary of the association. 

This emphasis upon the voluntary rather than the compulsory 
participation in religious exercises and the shifting of the respon- 
sibility for religious development from the college authorities to 
the student organizations, while being the significant mark of the 
present religious life of American colleges, does not indicate either 
that the moral or religious tone of college life has lowered or that 
the members of the college faculties have lost interest in this side 
of education. Rather is it a change of method based on a deeper 
insight into the needs and nature of the situation. In all of these 
institutions members of the faculty take an active part as individuals 
in promoting the work of the Young Men's Christian Association, 
answers on this point showing that in some institutions as high as 
60 per cent., and in most as many 30 per cent., voluntarily perform 
such service. 

We must therefore look to the Young Men's Christian Association 
for the regular organized work for promoting the religious life of 
the men in the colleges. There are several denominational clubs in 
existence, but their number is so small and their membership and 
scope of activities so limited that they have little influence in the 
colleges. In eighteen colleges reporting there are four Catholic 
clubs with an average membership of eighty, three Episcopal clubs 
with an average membership of twenty-five, one each of Presby- 
terian, Methodist, and Baptist clubs with very small memberships. 

The Association exists in all the colleges as a social religious 
organization. In eight cases it occupies houses and in the others has 
rooms for headquarters. It provides reading-rooms, in a few cases 
dormitories for the Association leaders, game rooms, telephone and 
information office for the whole student body. In most cases it 
conducts an employment bureau for all the men of the college. The 
social features of the Association comprise receptions, house parties, 
weekly and monthly informal gatherings in a number of cases, and 
dinners. These events are generally open to all the men in the 
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college. The yearly budget of expenses varies from nine hundred 
dollars to three thousand dollars exclusive of the house expenses 
where one exists, the greatest number expending about two thousand 
dollars yearly. Seventeen employ general secretaries who devote 
all or a considerable part of their time to the direction of the work. 

When we come to examine the classes of men influenced by the 
work of the Association we find that in the majority of cases the 
leaders are upper classmen. This is but following the general ten- 
dency of all student enterprises. The largest number of men, how- 
ever, who take any active part in the work of the Association in most 
of the colleges is found among the lower classmen. This would 
indicate that the Association to some extent loses its hold on the 
student as he passes into the upper classes. The reason offered is 
that the student becomes interested in so many enterprises that he 
has no longer much time for the work of the Association. This need 
not be a great misfortune if the work for him in the early part of 
his course has been well done. There will of course always be need 
for a number of upper classmen to remain closely identified with 
the Association work to provide efficient leadership, but for the great 
part of the students the opportune time for the Association is the 
freshman and sophomore years, especially the former. All Associa- 
tion secretaries are agreed that if the Association does not influence 
the student during this part of his college life it will never do so. 
But if it has helped to inaugurate him into the complexity of the 
new life, has helped him in the choice of friends, has fixed habits 
of Bible study, and has enlisted him in the interests of a high moral 
standard in the social life of the college and of manliness in all student 
enterprises, the Association can count the larger part of its work 
for him done. 

The percentage of men in the colleges who are members of the 
Association varies from n, the lowest point reached in any of 
them, to 95. Neither of these percentages, however, is represent- 
ative. There are four cases having between 11 and 20 per cent., 
six cases between 20 and 30, three between 30 and 40, and three 
above 40. In the same groups the number of men belonging to 
social fraternities are respectively 11 to 25, 12 to 30, 14 to 22, 
^ to 40. Thus we find that in those colleges having a high per- 
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centage of membership in fraternities there is a correspondingly 
high percentage of membership in the Association, showing that 
the membership in both may depend to some extent on similar 
causes, such as size, age, and traditions of the college. A more 
important conclusion, however, is that in every group the percentage 
of membership in the Association exceeds that of the fraternities. In 
but four of the colleges does the Association membership fall below 
that of the fraternities, while in all the others it rises above, in most 
cases by 10 per cent, or more. 

In several of the institutions there are various other organiza- 
tions predominatingly social, but their membership is, with two or 
three exceptions, small. With few exceptions, therefore, the fra- 
ternities comprise all the distinctively social organizations of any 
strength in the colleges. When we remember this, together with the 
fact that the fraternities almost invariably have the advantages of 
superior clubhouses, the above figures are especially significant in 
showing that the religious interest has been successful in maintain- 
ing itself beside the purely social. 

That the class of students who make up the membership of the 
Association is a representative one is seen in the fact that in thirteen 
colleges reporting on this point an average of 38 per cent, of the 
honor men, debaters, and athletes of the college were interested in 
the work of the Association or other religious work of the college. 
In six cases the per cent, ran much higher than the average. 

When we turn to the religious work of the Association we find a 
remarkable uniformity in both the character and methods employed 
in all the colleges. Three classes of religious meetings are held 
weekly, a public addressed meeting, a devotional or prayer meeting, 
and Bible- and mission-study classes. There are very few deviations 
from this program in any of the colleges. Of the three sorts of 
meetings, that which has been the most successful is Bible-study 
groups, the enrolment reaching in some cases as high as two 
hundred and in all above one hundred. 2 The need of this is empha- 
sized by the fact that in but three of the colleges are there chairs of 
biblical instruction, although the personal character of this sort of 

2 More recent data indicate a material increase in the number of those engaged 
in Bible study. 
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work makes it of prime importance even where the curriculum does 
provide interpretative and historical courses. Undoubtedly the great- 
est success is attained where the social classification within the college 
is made the basis of division into groups for Bible study. Greater 
stability and interest is secured where men of the same social interest 
are brought together. Thus in one institution ten such groups were 
established during a recent year in as many different fraternity houses. 
It is also of the greatest importance to the permanent value of this 
work that a normal class for the leaders of the group be maintained, 
generally led by some member of the faculty. It is impossible that 
in the present attitude toward biblical criticism the student should 
not encounter many problems concerning the Bible, upon whose 
solution depends very largely his entire religious life. In fact the 
authority and value of the Bible is the occasion of a very large part 
of men's doubts at this period of life. 3 It is of the utmost importance, 
therefore, that when these questions arise in the class that they be 
honestly recognized and that the element of worth in the records be 
separated from the authorship and date. For guidance in this 
important work the leaders should have the direction of some 
instructor, preferably a member of the faculty. Replies to the 
question whether such problems were recognized in the classes show T 
that in over half of the Associations they are not and with two 
exceptions among the others only incidentally. It is hardly probable 
that such problems do not suggest themselves to the students, and 
not to recognize them is leaving open the possibility of having the 
whole practical value of the work upset by the questioning that 
must ultimately rise in the mind of the student. 

For the public addressed meeting the figures do not show as 
good results as are obtained in the Bible-study groups. In colleges 
reporting, five had an average attendance during the past year of over 
one hundred, in no case reaching a point above two hundred (except 
in one college where a different type of meeting was held, securing 
an average of three hundred for a part of the year). In six the 
attendance averaged from seventy-five to one hundred, and in five 
below seventy-five. This gives an attendance of undergraduate 
men in the colleges in the three groups respectively of 16 per cent., 

3 See Starbuck, p. 238. 
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8 per cent., 5 per cent. In but two of these colleges does the insti- 
tution provide a weekly religious service, and since most of the 
colleges are state institutions such a meeting is impossible. It 
appears, therefore, that, if the men of the colleges are to be provided 
with any public religious service it must be done by the Association. 
That it has not provided a meeting which would attract any consid- 
erable part of the students is evident from the above figures. More- 
over, it appears that in nearly all the colleges those that do attend 
are those who attend also the city churches, and hence are not in 
such need of a service at the college. 

The limited amount of money available for this purpose is doubt- 
less partly accountable for the results. In only four cases was the 
amount spent yearly for this purpose one hundred dollars or more, 
the highest being two hundred and fifty dollars. In the others it 
varies from twenty-five to seventy-five dollars. The purposes for 
which this is spent are for the most part printing to advertise the 
meetings and traveling expenses of speakers brought in from out 
of town. The experience of some of the larger Associations indi- 
cates that larger expenditures for music and for bringing in strong 
speakers, sometimes from considerable distances, does secure a 
more representative attendance and more far-reaching results in 
the religious life of the college. It goes without saying that no 
results worth achieving are to be looked for unless these meetings 
be characterized above all by sanity, sincerity, and downright hon- 
esty. Cant and unreality, as little as they can be tolerated anywhere, 
are least of all in place among college men. 

The type of religious development which most of all needs to be 
further extended in the group of colleges under consideration is def- 
inite activity in specific religious work. The engaging in some 
activity that will help others, the centering of one's interest in some- 
body or something outside one's self, is recognized as the first essen- 
tial of any real religious life for any class of people. And especially 
does the student with all his temptation to a selfish life and with 
the strong tendency at this age to excessive self- analysis, need the 
healthful influence of some unselfish and objective work. Fortu- 
nately one needs no very elaborate creed to do most of the things 
that need to be done in this direction and in the very doing of them 
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the student will find a solution of many of his difficulties. Nearly 
all Association secretaries agree that the work of the Association 
must be measured very largely by the number of men actually 
enlisted in some activity. In fact some question the ultimate value 
of enlisting a man for membership in the Association unless he can 
be set to some definite task. The number, however, that can be 
employed within the college is limited. The number that actually 
can be worked on committees in most cases does not exceed one 
hundred. 4 The Bible-study groups and mission-study will always 
fall short of enlisting all, and even for those that do this work it is 
a taking-in rather than a giving-out. Moreover, there will always 
be a number of men who cannot be appealed to by any of these 
forms of activity, but who both have the ability for and need 
the help to be derived from doing some definite unselfish work. 
The returns from fifteen colleges show that the percentage of the 
membership of the Associations, which is merely nominal in eleven 
Associations, is thirty or more. Moreover, the number of students 
engaged in any philanthropic work outside the college in none of 
the eighteen colleges reporting exceeded forty-two, and in the major- 
ity of cases was not above fifteen. All of this must show that the 
Associations are missing opportunities in not developing more philan- 
thropic work outside the college. There are a number of different 
kinds of service available, such as teaching Sunday-school classes 
in the city churches, conducting missions, and especially social- 
settlement work. Nearly all the colleges are situated in large cities 
and have abundant opportunities and needs at their very door. 
That students can be led to do this is shown in the experience of 
many of the eastern colleges. Harvard, for example, provides men 
for nearly twenty different philanthropic enterprises, furnishing 
nearly the entire equipment for a reading-room for eight hundred 
fishermen, forty men for an alliance for boys' clubs, manual train- 
ing, gymnastics, and Sunday-school classes, and one hundred and 
eight men in a social work for children at Harvard House. At the 
beginning of a recent year one hundred and eighty-one men from 
the freshman class alone were enlisted in this work. 

We turn now to the influence of the Association upon the social 

4 See Association Year-Book, 1Q02-3. 
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life of the colleges. This is a mooted point. One of the specific 
issues of the more general problem is the relation of the Association 
to the fraternities. This appears when we compare the percentage 
of fraternity men in the Association with the percentage in the 
college. In four of the sixteen colleges reporting on this point the 
percentage of the fraternity men in the Associations was as great 
or greater than that in the college. In the remaining twelve the 
percentage in the Association fell below that in the college, the dif- 
ference varying from 6 per cent, to 28 per cent. ; and in the four in 
which the percentage was equal or above, it is reported as in the 
others that the fraternity men are, as a whole, more indifferent to 
the work of the Association than non-fraternity men, and that on 
the whole the influence of the fraternities upon the religious life of 
the college is somewhat deadening. Thus in all the colleges there 
is more or less of a conflict between membership in a fraternity and 
membership in the Association. The reasons assigned in nearly 
every case are that the social life of the fraternity makes so many 
demands upon the time and energy of the student that he has little 
or no time for the Association work. A few give as additional rea- 
sons that the Association work is not made sufficiently attractive 
from the social point of view, and still others that the class of men 
attracted to the social life of the fraternities is one that is difficult to 
influence with religious work. Undoubtedly all these reasons enter 
in. It will be seen that they are, in the main, the same reasons as 
are assigned for the failure of the churches to influence certain classes 
of people. The solutions offered for the difficulty also bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to each other. In general it seems to be agreed that 
the most effective policy is not to denounce the fraternities as 
inherently bad or in encouraging in any way any marks of antagon- 
ism between them and the Association; but rather to recognize them 
as a part of the college life of today, to recognize the possibilities 
for good in them and to use every means that can be used for utilizing 
these possibilities in developing the lives of their members. In 
addition to making the social work of the Association more attrac- 
tive by better facilities, such as clubhouses and rooms, and by more 
dignified social functions, two means have been used by those who 
have dealt with the problem most effectually. The first of these is 
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in seeking out in their freshmen year those men who give promise 
of leadership in student enterprises and identifying them with the 
Association work so completely that when they enter the fraterni- 
ties, as most of such men will, they w T ill carry their interest in reli- 
gious work with them. The second is by enlisting Bible-study 
groups in the fraternity houses, making such work a part of the 
fraternity life. 

Closely connected w T ith the so-called " fraternity problem" is 
the attitude of the Association leaders toward the prevailing types 
of social activity in the college. In all the colleges save one dancing 
is indicated as the prevailing type of social amusement. In addition, 
receptions and card parties are prevalent in many. In every case, 
save two, where dancing was given as the prevailing type, the atti- 
tude of the Association leaders is given as opposed. Apart from 
the question of principle it can be readily seen that this attitude 
is largely responsible for whatever gap exists between the religious 
and social life of the colleges. So far as the attitude is a ques- 
tion of personal conviction, it certainly cannot be sacrificed, what- 
ever results might be secured by such a change; but in so far as it is 
based upon any unwise prejudice or on a mere traditional concep- 
tion of morality, it ought not to stand in the way of bringing more 
men into touch with the religious life of the college and also raising 
the social activities themselves to a higher moral plane. Two 
general secretaries of considerable experience express the opinion 
that in the interest of the Association work and of the moral stan- 
dards of the social life of the colleges the leaders of the Association 
ought to take an active part in these amusements. 

Another mooted question in Association polity is the basis of 
membership. That the pow r er of holding office and of voting should 
have been confined to the members of so-called evangelical churches 
in the early days of the Association when there was a bitter struggle 
going on between "evangelical" and "non-evangelical" churches is 
easy to understand. And that the provision has helped in maintain- 
ing the evangelical character of the work of the Association may be 
granted. But that the distinction should be maintained when most 
of the reasons for its existence have passed away, especially in the 
college field, is questioned by many. The problem manifestly is, 
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to maintain the present character of the work, whose value scarcely 
anyone questions, and at the same time to enlist the heartiest co- 
operation of all Christian men in the college, without regard to their 
church connection. That there is a tendency to disregard the dis- 
tinction between active and associate members in the practical work 
of the Association is evident in many of the larger Associations. In 
six of these it is indicated that the tendency is to put men into places 
of leadership on the basis of ability and character regardless of their 
church membership. Personal interviews with a number of leading 
Association secretaries revealed the opinion that there is a desire 
on the part of many for a restatement of the basis of membership 
which will accord more with the standards actually found to be 
most expedient in the practical work of the college Associations. 
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